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FOR THE SPEAKING OF VERSE 


E ate here to-night at the first General 

\ ‘ | Meeting of the members of this Association 

which was founded eleven months ago to 
encourage the speaking of verse. These many hundreds 
of members from the greatest cities of Scotland show 
how capable and unselfish the work of our leaders has 
been. 

This Association was founded because of our belief 
that poetry is one of the great delights in life in which 
~ all should share. To most simple communities poetry 
is the gift of the gods which fills out and makes radiant 
this life of ours. When I think of primitive men, or, 
indeed, of any simple community, I think of men sitting 
about a poet, enjoying poetry. I think of Arabs sitting 
round the fire in the desert, listening to a love-song, 
ot of Orientals in a market, listening to a tale, or of 
the wooets of Penelope calmed in their insolence while 
a poet sang, or of Saxons, forgetting both beer and 
blood- ae while a poet spoke, or of the Red Indians 
who skinned alive all the waggon-load of immigrants 
except the man who told them the story of the Three 
Beats. To all these simple communities poetry, the 
invention of poets, meant very much indeed. It meant 
all that we now mean by delight in the arts, interest 
in life and belief in the supernatural. It should mean 
‘no less to us. And yet to the men in our communities 
poetry has fallen from her estate. It is no longer the 
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delight of all. Many, besides being completely ignorant, 
are contemptuous of it. Until a few years ago, to be 
known as a lover or reader of poetry was a black mark 
against a man in any commercial calling; it might even 
ruin his prospects. [have knownacandidate’s prospects — 
blasted by having in his testimonial the damning state- 
ment that he was fond of literature. Even those who 
are not ignorant nor contemptuous of poetry have often 
poisonous memories of it. They remember days in 
school, when difficult verse with no apparent meaning 
had to be got laboriously by heart, together with the © 
seven devils of foot-notes worse than itself. They re- 
member the familiar and pleasant verse which had to be 
turned laboriously into Latin or French. : 

Those who have survived these methods of knowing 
poetry have still known other methods by which its 
beauty is obscured and its delight deadened. When 
they have gone to listen to poetry upon the stage, they 
have often heard the actors speaking the verse as though 
it were not only prose but very bad prose; or, when 
they wearied of that method, speaking it as though it 
were a very bad form of church service, the solemnity 
of which was made worse by being expensive. 

And those who have struggled through school and 
endured the stage and still have a fondness for the art 
sometimes have to face a further trial when they hear 
their beloved words set to music by men who ate te- 
solved that, whatever happens, the audience shall pay 
attention to the tune and not bother about what that 
silly fellow wrote when he made his lines. 
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Listening to poetty is not a national pastime at 
present either here or in any of the complex com- 
munities known to me. 

Perhaps poetry has only been and can only be the 
delight of many when it is very good of its kind and 
well spoken or sung. The arts of speech and creation 
seem to be linked together, as of course they must be: 
the breath is the life. When poetry is good, speech and 
song are good. When poetry is limited, speech and 
song, the allied arts, must at once show similar restraint. 
I cannot help feeling that poetry has been limited for 
some centuries, by various causes. 

‘There are always many causes at work to check the 
art of an age, but the main cause, the final result of the 
many causes, is always the separation of the artist from 
his audience, the parting of his work from the life of 
his community. For some centuries now, the poet and 
the musician, if they have been good at their task, have 
been parted by their very talents from the world they 
address. They have certainly been parted from each 
other. 

There was a time, when the poet set his songs to his 
own music as a matter of course, and was counted only 
half a poet if he did not. Nowadays, poet and musician 
practise their arts apart from each other, and are some- 
times hostile to each other; seldom in agreement: 
seldom able to understand each othet’s points of 
view. 

There was a time when the painter and sculptor were 
wanted by their communities to make beautiful their 
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squares and public buildings. Nowadays, they com- 
memorate the faces of a few rich people. 

There was also a time when the work of a poet was 
the delight of the whole community in which he ap- 
peared. 

I think that the primitive poet was not a man apatt, 
with long hair and a velvet jacket, endeavouring to be 
unlike his audience. He was a man of the tribe, living 
as the tribe lived, subject to its hardships, sharing its 
interests and delights, but with all his energies turned 
inwards by some accident, such as loss of sight. The 
ptimitive poet seems to have impressed his contem- 
poraries only because the gods having taken his eyes 
gave him the gift of song. That is still our conception 
of the poet: the man of intense life whose intensity has 
been turned inwards to contemplation; who considers 
intensely what he has already known intensely, and 
shares with his fellows what his vision catches, just as 
he shared what his hands killed in the chase. 

A man can only be a poet in a primitive community 
if his work be moving. The tale of Homer had to be 
good, for the men to whom he told it had all had a 
wild, rough and thrilling experience of this world and 
its borders: they demanded an enchantment that would 
take them beyond themselves. 

This enchantment (the main function of poetry) has 
always to come from the excitement of the poet. Some 
aptitude or bias or special pleasure in the poet’s mind 
determines the choice of his subject. Brooding upon 
the subject makes him see what opportunities it will 
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give for the exercise of his chief powet, whether that 
be for telling description, as in Chaucer, or for lyrical 
declamation, as in Shakespeare; but the effect of the 
poem will depend upon the measure of excitement 
which he can maintain. 

It seems to me that this is where the poet who speaks 
his work has such an advantage over one who writes it. 

Excitement, or quickening of the life, is of the very — 
essence of life. Life starts from some excitement. There 
ate days in Spring when you can feel the earth quiver 
with joy in the returning sun. Anything that heightens 
the power of life must be of the nature of life itself: it 
is this which makes good poetty outlast creeds, 
dynasties and civilisations. 

Now the maintenance of an excitement is not easy. 
If you turn an electric current along a wire to a light- 
bulb, you will have light, but if you turn on too strong 
a current you burn out the filaments in your bulb and 
the light will cease. A poet’s excitement is a little like 
the electric current: it is apt to burn out the filaments 
in his brain, and so cease to be light-giving. The poet 
who speaks his work seeks to light filaments in the 
brains about him, so that they give light, even when 
his own are dark. 

As he becomes excited by the rhythms of his speech, 
his audience becomes excited; this excitement creates 
all round the poet a strange state of soul, a mob soul, 
wise with a different wisdom and much more powerful 
in its emotion than the individual soul. Possibly it is 
nothing mote than a getting clear of the conscious mind 
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into those great wells of knowledge and feeling which 
we call the Subliminal Selves, or the Unconscious Mind, 
ot those other splendid names which we give to things 
not understood. Under the influence of these rhythms 
and in the excitement of this mood, each individual is 
taken from his individual self and merged in that great 
self of which we are all members and in which we are 
all one. In the excitement of that greater self the poet 
sees things more clearly, and imagines more vividly 
than is possible to him in his normal self. Something 
is at work upon his poem which is not his nor himself. 
It is the excitement of his hearers urging him and re- 
acting on him. He is one with his race and speaks from 
his race’s heart, like Chaucer, like Shakespeare. No 
poet can neglect a help so powerful; all poets need both 
such criticism and such excitement, the direct, instant 
criticism of an audience which grows coldas one speaks, 
and the wild encouragement of an audience lifted to 
enthusiasm. 
* * 

The early poets who spoke or sang their poems to 
assemblies of men and women had their reward. The 
bad story-teller and bad speaker were unable to get a 
hearing. The standards of narrative and of speech were 
necessatily high and the poet could see for himself that 
he was wanted. 

The poet’s aim was to use his heightened sense of life 
and heightened faculty of speech to rouse excitement in 
his hearers. Subject and speech wete not those of every 
day, but something more stirring. 
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There was and is this disadvantage about poetry 
made to be spoken: it is often lost. This is a poetical 
race, but of the poetry made here to be spoken before 
the coming of the printing press, no great quantity re- 
mains. Yet we have the Song of Roland, The Robin 
Hood and Border Ballads, the work of Chaucer, Henry- 
son, Dunbar, Barbour, King James of Scotland, as well 
as The Metrical Romances; work which Time has made 
to seem tugged and queer, but it is full of life: only the 
language is against it. 

The poets who spoke, sang and acted their poems 
were encouraged by Kings and Chiefs. The reformation, 
which was largely the work of Kings and Chiefs, made 
many changes in life, through profound changes in 
teaching. As one of the results of the changes there 
came a gteat body of poetry made and spoken by actors 
in theatres. This was of all sorts and kinds, some of it 
the most beautiful that has ever been made in English, 
and some of it devised by commonplace minds to show 
their skill as actors. But whether good or bad, it was 
of the people and for the people and such a wild delight 
to the populace throughout these islands that “Industry 
paused and Commerce held her breath” wherever the 
player spoke. Some of the success of these plays was 
due to their topical satire, personal allusions and 
mimickings which gave pleasure to those who knew 
the events mentioned and the people mocked. They 
~ seem exceedingly dull and dead to us who come to a 
knowledge of them from the foot-notes of the learned. 
The theatre, then, had about it something of the music- 
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hall, something of the revue and a good deal of the 
newspaper. But, making every allowance for all these 
points, a very large part of the popularity of the plays 
was due to the poetry in them and to the speaking of 
the actors, who were either poets or in the company of 
poets or under the command of poets. The speaking of 
the verse was one of the great attractions: indeed it © 
must have been so: the actor then had no help from 
lights and paints: he acted in daylight close to his 
audience and held them by what was in himself; his 
voice that could perhaps compel and the poet’s rhythm 
that could always charm. 

This happy state of things came to an end at the time 
of the Civil Wars. The actors were scattered or beg- 
gated: the theatres closed. When the theatres re- 
opened after the Restoration they were very different 
indeed from what they had been nineteen years before. 
They were no longer democratic. They were under the 
patronage, as before, of a few great lords, but these 
lords had been in exile with the king and they brought 
to England foreign ideas and tastes which they dis- 
pensed through their servants in the methods of Paris. 

Poetry and the speaking of poetry became arts im- 
posed upon those beneath by those above. Those 
beneath did not care much for the gift: it never took 
toot among them, but its presence choked any natural 
growth within themselves. The theatre, which had been 
the home of all that was passionate in the nation’s 
mind became a political instrument in which the 
poet no longer set the standards. The lords set the 
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standards until the actors were strong enough to oust 
them. ! 

The best poets began to be squeezed out of the 
theatre: only the worser poets continued to supply 
pompous declamation for the French declamatory 
methods in use. In time a poet wrote the famous line 


O Sophonisba, Sophonisba O. 


After this, playwrights thought it useless to pretend 
further and took to writing in prose, to the great benefit 
of their plays but with deplorable results to poetry. 

The greatest of the channels by which poetry could 
reach the hearts of men was thenceforth to be closed, or 
almost closed, to the poets of this land. 

Poetry, of a kind, was still spoken up and down the 
land in taverns and by firesides; but those who liked 
this kind of poetry knew very well that those with taste 
condemned it. Those who had a talent or even a genius 
for making this kind of poetry were not strong enough 
to resist the standards imposed by those with taste. 
Artifice was stronger than they: it killed their art: or 
matted it. The poets who used to speak or sing their 
ballads about the country took to writing songs for 
pedlar’s song-books. Almost all other poets were now 
writing their poems: little poetry was spoken anywhere. 
Poetry had become the amusement of a few who had 
money to buy books, the leisure to read them, and also 
the rather rare taste of enjoying reading. Speech also 
had fallen from popular favour. The newspaper article 
had begun to supplant the parliamentary oration. The 
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Church, the only other noble school of oratory, was 
curtailing its sermons. It was at this time, when the 
poet was no longer concerned with speech, when 
Parliament, the Bar and the Church were less concerned 
with speech than they ever had been, and when the 
Theatre had concentrated almost exclusively upon a 
speech of brisk and trivial repartee, that another menace 
to speech arose. 

It arose, because Poets were no longer concerned 
with the speaking of poetry, there were no longer fine 
standards of speech anywhere in the country; and the 
increase of the nation’s wealth had given many people 
leisure without commensurate intellect. Anyhow, the 
elocutionist, male and female, emerged upon the suburbs 
of this planet, with a kind of poetry written by himself 
ot herself and applied by methods evolved from nothing 
save the inner consciousness of those who had produced 
poems so atrocious. At the workings of these elocution- 
ists “Industry paused and Commerce held her breath.” 

You, who have suffered from the elocutionists, know 
their methods; you have seen their pupils in their spot- 
less pinafores on prize-day, repeating and acting “Little 
drops of water,” with a rapid twiddling of all the ten 
fingers to represent rain-drops, arms extended and all 
teeth displayed to express pleasure in the littleness of 
the drops, then instantly stooping to pick up imaginary 
sand for the next line, “Little grains of sand.” You 
know the methods. They have made a child in a pina- 
fore on ptize-day a thing that strong men fly from 
screaming. Surely, remembering what the elocutionist 
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has done, one can but be hopeful, knowing that any 
change and every change must be for the better. 

Yet in a way, the elocutionists were right. They felt, 
quite rightly, that poetry should be spoken, and that if 
a speaker can excite or move an audience one end of 
art has been achieved. Their work had no worth as art: 
they were usually atrocious poets and worse speakers, 
but they were doing what the good poet and the good 
speaker ought to have been but were not attempting; 
they wete directly exciting and moving the people of 
their time with what for want of a better word I must 
call their thoughts. They were swaying thousands where 
the poets of their time were swaying how many? In 
this land of 20 million thrillable souls were even half a 
million thrilled, even by Tennyson? the most popular 
poet of two centuries. Those elocutionists were people 
of small refinement of mind who made themselves 
wanted by their generation. The poets of the same time 
were men of great refinement of mind who were either 
despised by their generation or aloof from it. 

How did this come about? 

It came about, as I think, because the poets had given 
up for too long the advantages of speaking their work; 
they had brooded away from their fellows and issued 
their work not to the rough, bawdy beautiful world, 
but to brooders like themselves. Whenever poets neg- 
lect speech they turn from the heart and life of poetry 
to the power (but more often to the ingenuity) of the 
conscious mind, that greedy thing which eats so much 
that is bad for it, and seeks out so many inventions. 
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Let it not be thought that I am condemning the 
printing press, that killer of ignorance and preserver of 
thought. I am only saying that it has tended to give 
importance to perverse and partial poets whose work 
could not for one instant arrest or hold, far less over- 
whelm, a crowd of men and women. It gives import- 
ance to work which uses too little of the poet. 

Within thirty years of the coming of the printing 
press, poets, who might otherwise have been skilled 
makers of lace, were influencing thinking people 
throughout Europe by the ingenuity and perverseness 
of their affectation. Euphuism and Gongorism between 
them made half the poetry of that time a craziness in- 
dulged in by the learned. 

Other poets with less ingenuity but more perverse- 
ness, wete able at the same time, throughout Europe, 
to propound theories of art, which would have reduced 
Cervantes, Ariosto, Tasso, Shakespeare, Ronsard, and 
their fellows to working in languages not their own in 
measures dead for eleven centuries. Nothing but the 
power of speech in the theatres prevented the triumph 
of these alien ideals. A century later, when there was 
little or no beautiful speech, alien ideals triumphed. 


* > * * >K 


The primitive poet asked first of all for an audience, 
which he obtained and won, if he could. 

The Elizabethan poet asked for a place in a theatre 
through which he could obtain and win an audience, 
if he had the power. 
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The Restoration poet asked for a patron who would 
pay for a dedication. 

The early Georgian poet asked for a place in the 
Customs. 

This brings us to the poets of our own tradition, 
which begins with Gray and Blake. In that tradition 
all the modetn poetry which moves us has been 
written. | 

It has been written to be printed. With a few ex- 
ceptions it has been read by a small number of people. 
With a few exceptions, the world at large has ignored 
it or despised it. With a few exceptions, the poets have 
been neglected, until they have been dead for twenty 
years if they died young; or until their old age, if they 
sutvived. 

_ The poets for the most part have been shut away from 
the life of their time by their own inclinations. They 
have written their verse in solitude and obscurity, like 
Gray and Blake, in loneliness, like Wordsworth, in exile, 
like Shelley and Byron, in neglect, like Fitzgerald, in the 
debtor’s prison, like Smart, in the misery and hunger of 
Chatterton, in the protest of Morris and Swinburne, 
and in the opium, gin and whisky of so many. They 
have suffered enough, but in nothing have they suffered 
mote, than in feeling that their generations did not need 
them. They stood aside from their generations in order 
to wtite their work, which presently they caused to be 
ptinted. The printing press stood between them and 
their audience. How is the book of poems by a new 
mind to find its readers? The readers have to find it. 
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How many men ot women in any generation seek for 
the new mind in poetry through all the hundreds of 
volumes of verse which are printed every year? Shall 
we say that three do? How many of these three can 
recognise the new mind, without the hostility which 
the new mind rouses? Shall we say that two can? 
And of these, how many are likely to take the trouble 
ot be in a position to make others know that a new 
poet has begun? These poets did their work in a 
world which neither knew nor cared for them or their 
doings. : 

And when the poets and their world were dead and 
recognition was given to their poetry, how many gave 
that recognition? Out of the millions of men, women 
and children able to read, how many tread and read the 
poems of these men? With all the multitude of books, 
libraries and reading-rooms and the facilities which 
modern life gives for reading, in means of artificial 
light, how many have read the poetry of all these men? 
Shall we say one in fifty, or one in a hundred? 

It has been the fashion to say that these last one 
hundred and fifty years have been commercial and in- 
dustrial years in which poetry was not wanted. 

Poetry is always wanted: it is a need of the human 
heart. Sincere thought is always wanted. Excitement 
is always wanted. When either is aimed by a voice and 
mind right into the human heart it is irresistible. Those 
hard commercial and industrial men, who are said not 
to have wanted poetty, were pining for it. They took 
evety substitute that was offered. They wept, I won’t 
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say oceans, but small ponds of tears over the pathetic 
tales of Dickens, I have seen one of them doing it: it 
was a vety harrowing sight. Their greed for all forms 
of ordered energy has never been surpassed. They put 
something like four packs of hounds in every county: 
they organized race-meetings, football matches, races 
and contests of ships. Their main delights were of the 
very stuff of poetry. They raced ships half round and 
wholly round the world. They built trains which can 
give to each one of us the joy of the comet in his heaven, 
aeroplanes which make us one with the eagle, and 
motor-cats which give us a chance to know the land 
we live in. They made all these things for everyone: we 
all share them: from the poetry inthem. They demanded 
a heightening of their sense of life. When the poet 
would not or did not give them this heightening they 
sought it elsewhere, in speed and contest, they made it 
for themselves in endeavour of many kinds, or looked 
for it in an outflow of novels such as the world has 
never matched. 
* * * * * 

What, in your opinion, are the concerns and functions 
of poetry? What ought the poet to aim for? What 
ought poetry to be? What do you yourselves expect 
to receive from poetry? If you put these questions to 
people, you will very seldom receive satisfactory 
answers, but nearly always vague answers such as “I 
think poetry ought to be beautiful.” And then if you 
ask, ““And what do you call beautiful poetry?” you will 
be put off generally, with the phrase, “Some of Shake- 
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speare.” And if you ask “ Which of Shakespeare?” you 
will be told that you know best. 

If you turn to the poets, you will be led rather further. 
Go to the bigger poets for illumination. Wordsworth 
says that it is “the image of Man and Nature”: “the 
outcome of powerful feelings.” You can have nothing 
better than those two phrases of Wordsworth’s: that is 
what poetry should be: limitless in subject, intense in 
treatment: strong feelings about what man and nature 
are. Can you ask more than that from any poet? Since 
poetry ceased or almost ceased to be spoken, about the 
yeat 1750, have our poets had strong feelings about 
what man and nature are? If they have, why has not 
man, who is vitally concerned in it, given heed? Can 
it be that the poets have failed their generations, rather 
than the other way about? 

If you consider the best of the poetry written between 
1750 and 1850 (the poetry which means most to us to- 
day), do you not feel that the aim of the poets has been 
to create, for themselves and for those few who think 
as they do, a number of images on which their minds 
may dwell with pleasure in generations which have 
been so full of thought that they have been shattering 
to beliefs and unsettling to societies? Do they not seem 
to have singled out in their imaginations certain things, 
enduring, restful, beautiful or glad, and to have made 
images of these things in words? All reading those 
words with attention see these images and care for 
them perhaps in exact proportion to their own likeness 
to the poet who created them. The making of these 
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images is a ptocess of difficult and intense thought, 
catried on sometimes with the vehemence and rapture 
of power easily, but more often with the care and 
anxiety and quiet pleasure of labour. 

The poets who made them were all turned away from 
the world. Gray was a hermit in Cambridge expecting 
that hour when as he put it “Brandy will finish what 
port wine has begun.” Keats, who was made to feel 
that his name was writ in water, found beauty chiefly 
in an imaginary past. Blake lived in a world of vision 
of his own creating, Coleridge in a world of vision 
induced by opium. 

Those four beautiful intelligences were not using the 
whole of life as their material: they were not making 
images of man and nature: they were making places of 
enchantment to which they could turn when the world 
hurt. They were creating an imaginary world, because 
the real world was either too much or not enough for 
them. 

Now poets who leave their own time out of their 
work cannot be surprised if their time fail to find them 
interesting. The life and thought about us must be the 
foundation of our life and thoughts. Those poets who 
shrink from the life about them, however skilfully they 
may invent or imagine, will appeal, in the main, not to 
the world but to those few who, like themselves, cannot 
ot will not face the world. 

We here are the children or grandchildren of what is 
called the commercial age. That age, whatever its faults, 

and no age will bear too close an examination, has been 
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an age of heroical endeavour and titanic energy. It has 
been an age of great life. It has nourished more people 
than ever lived in Europe before. The great men of 
those millions have done more than man has ever be- 
fore attempted. They have fought and weakened ignor- 
ance: they have fought and checked prejudice: they 
have struggled against the dead weight of centuries for 
generosities and decencies of every kind. They have 
been truly great men; their achievement has been 
matvellous, and their effort, a poetical effort, heighten- 
ing our sense of life. 

Often that effort has been applied wrongly or blindly 
ot badly: all big efforts, like great poets, have their 
faults; but the sum of the virtue of that effort has been 
great. The life lived in that effort deserved its poet and 
the men of that life would have welcomed him had he 
appeared. 

Why, then, did the poet not appear? There were 
poets then living: very lovely poets. Why did not the 
poets win the love of the millions of men? Why did 
they not make bread out of all that corn of thought 
and effort so that the multitudes might feed? 

They wete shut away from the multitudes by the 
printing press. They seldom mixed with the multitudes 
at any time, but never when they were making their 
poems. They wrote a language which the multitudes 
seldom spoke and often could not understand without 
the help of another book or set of books. They made 
their poems in a tradition formed in a century of 
divorce from speech by poets who wrote solely to be 
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read by a few readers. They never knew what virtues 
and qualities would be needed in a poem to be spoken 
to an audience. How could they know? That way of 
work was not in use: they wrote because everybody 
wrote. 

Being thus shut from the bulk of the world, with a 
restricted sense of the world, they wrote with a re- 
stricted sense of what is poetical. They cut out, as not 
poetical, much of the work and many of the things, 
which man’s use has dignified. Often they have not 
tried to make bread out of corn, like the sensible poets, 
but cake out of rose water, which can never mean much 
except to those who have dined. 

They have shrunk, in nearly every instance, from one 
large element of happiness in life, from fun and 
laughter. Some have restricted their work still further 
by shutting from it images of pain and suffering, even 
with their attendant virtues of endurance and self- 
sacrifice. They have belonged, surely, to the camp of 
exclusion. They do not rejoice in their strength. They 
pick out, sometimes with power, but more usually 
with labour, the epithet, the right word, and are con- 
tent if a few people like themselves, living like them- 
selves, appreciate their skill and their sensitiveness. 
Their watchwords are “beauty” and “the magical use 
of language.” But by “beauty” they do not mean any 
high functioning of life but some selected image with- 
out unpleasant associations, and by “magical use of 
language” they do not mean the rush of a great mind 
in its moment of glory, stumbling over the words yet 
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striking sparks from them, but the neat craftsman, with 
a dictionary and a pencil, making lists, like Rossetti, of 
“stunning words for poetry.” Magical use of language 
in the hands of a master is a very different thing from 
that. You have Shakespeare in his wild moment writing 
“mobled queen” or “pioned and twilled brims,”’ words 
quite meaningless which yet seem curiously right. 
Who could or would alter them? You have him again 
crying Never, Never, Never, Never, Never, and making 
that one word the very heart of poetry. You have 
magical use of words in the cry in that drama of 
Jacopone da Todi, | 


O jiglio, figlio, figho, 
Fighio, bianco e vermigtio. 


Oh son, son, son, 
Son, white and red. 


You have magical use of language when a great man is 
excited by his theme beyond himself and few great or 
little men can be brought far beyond themselves, save 
by the excitement of their fellows who are excited at 
the thought of being excited and excite their exciter by 
their excitement. 

We here to-night have seldom or never heard a poet 
making his work under the influence of those excited 
to heat him. Most of us have had pleasure from poetry, 
but not that pleasure. To most of us poetry is a quiet 
and private thing that one achieves in a silent room and 
from a printed page. It does not come winged with a 
thrill from a voice made tense by vision and it does not 
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appeal to what is strongest and most exciting in us, our 
sense of life, but to what is quietest and most thought- 
ful and most suited to that still room after the day’s 
wotk. Perhaps not one poet in a thousand of the many 
who have written since the world began has ever 
wished ot even thought that his work would be used 
as material for lessons in schools. Surely no poet in 
the moment of his power has ever imagined that what 
he was then writing in the fulness of his joy would 
become in time a lesson in cold print in a book pored 
over by little ones in misery, and got by heart with 
agony. Surely every poet in his enjoyment has hoped 
that the record of his enjoyment was adding to the en- 
joyment in the world, not making for large numbers of 
innocent children a divine art an abomination for ever. 
Quite recently I asked two men (I selected them at 
haphazard, they were what newspapers call “men in 
the street”’) whether they cared for poetry. One of 
them said, “I had enough of that stuff at school. I had 
to learn a beastly thing called Paradise Lost. You don’t 
catch me reading any more of it.” The other said, 
“Well, I learned it at school. It’s said to be very nice, 
but the way I learned it was against it. You see, we 
wete in large classes and we only had ten minutes ata 
time in poetry lesson. So the only way the teacher 
could be quite fair was to make each of us repeat one 
word in turn.” | 
Hete you have two of the great defects in the teaching 
of poetry in schools. You have the unwilling pupil 
forced into the loathed task without any consideration 
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for his aptitudes, which might well fit a less exacting 
poet than Milton. And the other, the willing hearer, 
given the divine art in doses which weren’t really — 
enough to fill the mouth. The hungry sheep looked up 
and was not fed and the angry sheep looked up and 
had it rammed down his throat. 

One of the main reasons which prompted the found- 
ing of this Society was simply to bring about in the 
schools of this country some system of speaking poetry 
to the children in such a way that it would be a delight 
to them and also an encouragement to speak it thought- 
fully and with feeling themselves. “Beauty herself does 
of herself persuade.”’ I have watched the effect of 
poetry upon many audiences, on audiences of savages 
and of the civilized. It seems to me to excite the savage 
and to hypnotise the civilized, but it moves both so 
powerfully that I feel it to be irresistible. That is why 
I look on this Association with much such an emotion 
as a farmer looks on a patent corn-drill-and-sower, a 
machine, odd to look at and incomprehensible to many, 
but whose end is to make the valleys so thick with corn 
that they seem to sing. What we try to do is to make 
the enlightened thought of the ecstatic thinker a part 
of the life of everyone, instead of the possession of a 
vety few, who think that their possession of it gives 
them a distinction, even though their thought shows 
that they have no knowledge of what the poet saw and 
knew and meant. To all the greatest among the poets 
poetry has been a means of passing behind the individual 
veil, which shuts us one from another and makes us 
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distinct and gives life itself zest and flavour, to that 
great stream of life in which we are one with the 
universe without distinctions either of sex or of soul, 
but simply spirit of man, that sorrowful and august 
thing, which works out its destiny by such lights as the 
poets can give. ‘ 
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